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IPs ‘ho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
r room ! Through all the regions of variety O1way 
too ! 
rt past, 
he Jew, 
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nda Wig, NO. 17.) SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1817. (Vor. I. 
ith | must, - er . eed 
> dust ! AMELIA SELDON.—34 Take. expectations ; and accordingly directed 
SP I her attention to the forsaken spot where 
(Snteet) she had left substantial for imaginary 
bed, AMELIA was now no longer aj happiness. 
stranger to the distresses of her hus- Mr. Seldon was become a melancho- 
band; but she could neither lessen his}}ly shadow of the cheerful companion 
sorrow, nor her own. In this sad ex-||he was once studious to represent: the 
tremity, he informed her, that the very || loss of a darling son, the supposed in- 
st, house, where they had apparently en- || famy of a lovely daughter, added to the 
ome joyed the friendship of relations, was || distractic: of Mrs. Seldon, rendered 
— ) only engaged by him to assist his un- |} existence the smallest of his concerns. 
ear, } generous designs ; that his resources ||He could obtain no other intelligence 
ae i were beginning to fail ; and, as his last jj of the fate of his Amelia, than that she 
ays ' effort, he would cheerfully advance } was drawn from his protection under the 
8, ' every farthing he possessed, to assist in|} specious pretence of marriage ; and was 
ul. obtaining a conveyance to the deserted |] afterwards abandoned to the last stage 
abode of her disconsolate parents. of infamy. In this situation of mind, 
Amelia must have sunk under the weight || Mr. Seldon received his daughter’s let- 
wind, of her affliction, had not the reflection, || ter, filled with repeated protestations of 
that it originated in her own miscon- {ithe innocence of her intentions, reca- 
duct, suppressed, in some degree, the }j pitulating and describing the hardships 
severe anguish of her mind. Linwell, || she had sustained, and the wretchedness 
unable longer to sustain the difficulties fj to which she was now reduced. This 
of his situation, took an affectionate || darted a ray of light on his benighted 
leave of his injured Amelia, with a de- |} soul, and even kindled all the effects of 
termination to leave a country, which || returning parental fondness in the breast 
could only serve to remind him of his |] of his unhappy lady. Immediately, Mr. 
imprudence and misfortunes. Amelia, || Seldon, impatient to see his repentant 
agitated by reiterated calamity, now daughter, and to be fully satisfied that 
collected sufficient resolution to pen aj}she had with becoming fortitude and 
letter of contrition to her father, im- || honor sustained the sad consequences of 
ploring his protection and forgiveness ; || her fatal imprudence, resolved to set out 
and, as the immoveable displeasure of |] immediately, that he might meet her on 
her justly incensed parents could not} the road, and the sooner present her to 
= possibly exceed the prospect of wretch- || his afflicted wile, as the benign support 
rire edness which lay before her, she con- | of their declining years. Having reach- 
ve cluded on applying to that resource, |jed a considerable town, fifty miles dis- 
| Ler. though it by no means flattered her |\tance from his residence, he found it 
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ecessary to remain a day inactive, that | i 
he might recover from the fatigue | 
which his diminished health rendered 
him incapable of otherwise sustaining. 
Returning to his inn, in the evening, 
he was accosted, opposite a tattered 
habitation, by a female, in an embolden- 
ed address, to confer his benevolence 
on a wretched woman ; from whom he 
was turning, in abhorrence, when she 
exclaimed, in piercing accents—‘* My 
father!” and fell to all appearance life- 
less at his feet. The recollected voice 
of his Amelia, added to the sudden 
discovery, for some moments deprived 
him of reflection, which returned only 
to strengthen his bursting vengeance 
on a creature who manifestly appeared 
in a situation of all others the most ob- 
noxious to parental feelings. Amelia 
soon awakened to a trial, apparently 
more awful than the most pungent of | 
her past difficulties. She, however, 
implored her father to suspend his in- 
dignation, till she could, though faintly, 
do some justice to the occasion of the 
deplorable situation in which he found 
her. 

After labouring with almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, she had arrived 
thus far; when, finding her resources 
entirely exhausted, she was unable to 
proceed, and accidently stopped at a 
house which was more celebrated for 
vice than hospitality. ‘This providen- 
tial meeting opened a prospect of future 
bliss to both their views. The good 
parent embraced with redoubled ardor, 
and increased affection, his reclaimed 
daughter; and, instead of reproving 
with the austerity of offended power, 
he tenderly sympathized in her dis- 
tresses, and kindly endeavoured to 
tranquilize her agitated bosom. 

( To be concluded in our next, ) 


—~a 

ELEGANT EXTRACT. 
The female mind is naturally credu- 
lous, affectionate, and, in its attach- 


ments, ardent. If, 1 ig her peculiar situ- 
ation, her assiduitics must be deemed 
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in any degree culpable, let us remember 
that this is but a vessel of refined clay. 
When the record of her errors is en- 
rolled, may that sigh which was breath- 
ed for the misery of a fellow mortal, 
waft away the scroll, and the tears which 
flowed for the calamities of others, float 
the memorial down the stream of obli- 
vion! Qn the errors of women let us 
look with the allowance and humanity 
of men. Enchanting woman! Thou 
balm of life! Soother of sorrow ! Solace 
of the soul! How dost thou lesson the 
load of human misery! Without thee 
how heavily would men drag through a 
dreary world! But if the white hand of a 
fascinating female be twined round his 
arm, how joyous, how lightly, doth he 
trip it along the path! ‘That warm and 
tender friend, who in the most trying 
situations, retains fondness, and in eve- 
ry change of fortune preserves unabated 
love, ought to be embraced as the first 
benison of Heaven—the completion of 
earthly happiness. Let man draw such 
a prize in the lottery of life, and glide 
down the stream of existence with such 
a partner ; neither the cold averted eye 
of a summer friend, nor the trowns of 
adverse fortune should produce a pang, 
nor excite a murmur. 


— 


BIGOTRY. 


Bigotry may be considered as preju- 
duce combined with a certain malignity. 
It is not only prepossessed in its Judg- 
ment, but entertains its prepossessions 
with passion, and feels impressions of 
ill-will against those who oppose them. 
It resists all attempts at confutation 
with pertinacity and anger. An anta- 
gonist, in its estimation, is a foe, to be 
silenced by other means than argument. 
A bigot never reasons but when he can- 
not help it, and thinks himself outraged 
by being compelled to descend into the 
field of equal contest. At the hazard 
of discrediting his own strength and 
skill, he is ready to call out for the 
civil arm to handcuff or knock down 
his opponent. ‘The bigot requires to 
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be humanized before he is enlightened, 
and the correction of his heart must 
precede that of his understanding. 
Simple prejudice is at once removed 
by removing the veil which concealed 
the truth; but bigotry fosters its preju- f 
dices as it would protect a child or a 
mistress. ‘T'o speak of a sincere bigot 
is a tautology, since bigetry includes 
the idea of sincerity. ‘The bigot is 
ready to give substantial proof of the 
reality of his zeal, often amounting to 
the sacrifice of his dearest interest. On 
the other hand, the epithets mi/d, mo- 
derate, liberal, rational, can never in 
any degree belong to a bigot. It is 
not bigotry to be firmly attached to a 
cause, and to conceive of it as a thing 
of the highest moment ; but it is bigotry 
to shut the ears against all arguments 
on the opposite side, and to refuse 








others that liberty of judgment which 
we Ourselves assume. 
— 
COMMON SENSE. 

What the greater part of the world 
mean by common sense, will be gene- 
rally found, on closer enquiry, to be art, 
fraud or selfishness! that sort of saving 
prudence which makes men extremely 
attentive to their own safety or profit— 
diligent in the pursuit of their own 
pleasures or interests—and perfectly at 
their ease as to that of the rest of man- 
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in the most exact symmetry, and arma bythe 
most blooming complexion, if they be fixed in the 
dead calm of insensibility, will be examined with- 
out emotion, and if they do not express kindness, 
they will be beheld without love. Ask the lover 
what was the charm, by which his passion was 
suddenly and irresistibly determined to a particu- 
lar object ; and he will reply that it was a some- 
thing which he cannot fully express, a something 
not fixed in any feature, but diffused over all ; 
he calls it a sweetness, a softness, a placid sen- 
sibility, or gives it some other appellation, which 
connects beauty with sentiment, and expresses a 
charm which is not peculiar to any set of features, 
but is perhaps possible to all. This beauty, in- 
timately connected with the tone of the mind, and 
the feelings of the heart, varies as expressions of 
meekness and kindness vary with their object ; 
it is extremely forcible in the silent complaint of 
patient sufferance, the tender solicitude of friend- 
ship, in the glow of filial obedience ; and in tears, 
whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is almost 
irresistible. This is the charm which captivates 
without the aid of nature, and without which her 
utmost beauty is ineffectual. But it cannot be 
assumed as a mark to conceal insensibility or 
malevolence ; it must be the genuine effect of 
corresponding sentiments, or it will impress upon 
the countenance a new and most disgusting de- 
formity—affectation : it will produce the grin, the 
simper, the pout, the languish, and innumerable 
other grimaces, that render folly ridiculous, and 
change pity to contempt. By some, indeed, this 
species of hypocrisy has been practised with such 
skill as to deceive superficial observers, though it 
can deceive even these but fora moment. Looks 
which do not carrespond with the heart, cannot 
be assumed without labour, nor continued with- 
out pain; the motive to relinquish them, must, 
soon predominate, and the aspect and apparei 
of the visit will be laid by together; the smiles, 
and the languishments of art will vanish, and the 
fierceness of rage, or the gloom of discontent, 
will either obscure or destroy all the elegance of 





kind. Furious where their own pro- 
perty is concerned, philosophers when 
nothing but the good of others is at 
stake, and perfectly resigned under all 
calamities but thezr own. 


ap 

An ignorant man in the hands of a 
knave, is like a mischievous weapon in 
the hands of a madman; but a well 
informed citizen is not only the guar- 
dian of his own rights, but the safe- 
guard of the honour and rights of his 
fellow citizens. 





FEMALE ATTRACTION. 


The power of a female to captivate the heart 





symmetry and complexion. 


—_— 


A Highlander who sold brooms, went into a 
barber’s shop at Glasgow te get shaved. The 
barber bought one of the brooms, and, after hay- 
ing shaved him, asked the price of it. “Twa 
pence,’manswered the Highlander. ‘ No, no,” 
said the barber, “ Pll give you a penny, and if 
that does not satisfy you, take your broom again.” 
The Highlander took it, and asked what he had 
to pay’? “A pemny,” says Strap. “Hoot mon,” 
says Dnncan, “Ill give ye a baubee, an if that 
dinna satisfy ye, pit on my beard agin.” 


——_ 


A mistress of a boarding school, who was 
very red faced, taxing one ef her scholars with 
some fault, the young lady denied it, but colour- 
ed at the accusation; “ Nay,” saysthe mistress 
“T am confident it must be true, for you y. 





depends less upon the form, than the expression 
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POETRY. 
TO THE MYRTLE. 


UxFavinc branch of verdant hue, 
In modest sweetness dress’d, 

Shake off thy pearly tears of dew, 
And decoratt my breast. 

Dear emblem of the constant mui, 
Truth’s consecrated tree, 

Still shallthy trembling blossoms find, 
A faithful friend in me 

Nor chilling breeze, nor drizzling rain, 
Thy glossy leaves can spoil, 

Their sober beauties fresh remain, 
In every varying soil. 

If e’er this aching heart of mine 
A wand’ring thought should prove, 

Oh let thy branches round it twine, 
And bind it fast to love. 

For ah! the little fluttering thing, 
Amidst life’s tempest rude, 

Has felt affliction’s sharpest sting, 
Yet triumphs uvsubdued. 

Like thee, it braves the wintry wind, 
And mocks the storm’s fierce power, 

Tho’ from its hopes the blast unkind, 
Has torn each promis’d flower ; 

Tho’ round its fibres, barbarous fate 
Has twin'd an icy spell, 

Still in its central fires elate, 
The purest passions dwell 


<a 
MY NATIVE HOME. 


O’er breezy hill or woodland glade, 
At mornimg’s dawn or closing day, 
In Summer’s flaunting pomp array’d, 
Or pensive moonlight’s silver grey, 
The wretch in sadness still shall roam, 
Who wanders from his native home. 
While at the foot of some old tree, 
As meditation soothes his mind, 
Lull’d by the hum of wand’ring bees 
Or rippling stream, or whisp’ring wind, 
His vagrant fancy still shall roam, 
And leat! him to his native home. 
Though love a fragrant couch may weave, 
And fortune heap the festive board, 
Still mem’ry oft would turn to grieve, 
And reason scorn the splendid hoard ; 
While he beneath the proudest dome, 
Would languish for his native home. 
To him the rushy roof is dear, 

And sweetly caim the darkest glen ; 
While pomp, and pride, and pow’r appear, 
At best, the glitt’ring plagues of men; 

Unsought by those that never roam, 
Forgetful of their native home. 
Let me to Summer shades retire, 
With meditation and the muse ! 
©r round the social Winter fire, 
The glow of temper’d mirth diffuse ; 
Tho’ winds may howl and waters foam, 
I still shall bless my native home. 
Bur ~ 1 when youth’s extatic | 
ana Wie you is eXtatic hour, 
; sion’s glowing noon are past ; 
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Should age behold the tempest low’r, 
And sorrow blow its keenest blast ; 
My shade, no longer doom’d to roam, 
Shall find the grave a peaceful home. 





ODE TO SLEEP. 


Though oft in hours of grief and pain, 
Thy gentle slumbers, strength restoring, 
Have I, alas! invok’d in vain, 
Yet, once again, thy aid imploring, 
I pour to thee, O sleep, the strain. 
Think not I ask thee to befriend 
Awhile this breast in anguish sighing: 
To meno succour thou canst lend, 
My woes such feeble force defying. 
But fly to Lesbia’s couch, and there 
Thy downy pinions lightly spreading, 
Let no rude sound disturb the fair, 
But all thy balmy influence shedding, 
Drive far away each anxious Care. 
And 0 thy visions, heavenly bright ! 
The soul from earthly thoughts relieving, 
Around her spread, propitious sprite ! 
Sweetly her charmed sense deceiving, 
*Till rosy morn commands thy flight. 
— 
HESPER. 
Mild star ofeve, whose tranquil beams 
Are grateful to Oe oe of love, 
Sweet planet, whose effulgence gleams 
More bright than all the pow’rs above, 
And only to the moon’s clear light 
Yields the first honours of the mght! 
All hail, thou soft, thou holy star, 
Fair glory of the midnight sky! 
And when my steps are wandering far, 
Leading the shepherd minstrelsy, 
Then if the moon deny her ray, 
Oh light me, Hesper, on my way. 
No savage robber of the dark, 
No foul assassin claims thy aid 
To point his dagger to his mark, 
Or guide him to his plundering trade. 
My gentler errand is to prove 
The transports of requited love! 
we 
EPIGRAMS. 
Sylla declares the world shall know, 
That he’s my most determin’d foe ! 
1 wish him wide the tale to spread, 
For all that I from Sylla dread, 
Is, that the knave, to serve some end, 
May one day swear that he’s my friend ! 
— 
Cries Doctor Slop, elated with his skill, 
My patient, Tom, observe, I never kill; 
In twice ten hours, so quick I cur’d his gout, 
The Alderman was able to go out. 


I myself met him—going—to his grave / 






















That’s true, quoth Tom, let your opponents rave, 
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